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The young man with the ice bag on his 
brow, so busily cramming for mid-year ex- 
aminations, as are millions of others at the 
present time, is John Stickling, who was 
graduated last June from Woodruff High 
School, Peoria, Illinois. John does a fine 
professional pose, but not because that last- 
minute studying was necessary for him. In 
high school he led a busy life—as cheer- 
leader, cross-country runner, active member 
of the Junior Hi-Y, Prefect, player in Intra- 


mural sports, the Key Club, and the Stunt 
Show. 


Best of all, it is reported that “he was a 
good student—the kind that deserves added 
recognition.” All summer he worked in an 
office in his home city, until November 1, 
when he enlisted in the Navy. He is now in 
boot camp at Great Lakes, Illinois. 


This photograph is one of eight full-page 
pictures of school life in the opening section 
of The Talisman, yearbook of the school. 
The annual is one of the best-planned and 
edited books we have, attractive and alive 
with photographs and good copy. It is 
unique in that the 15 members of the staff 
do all the planning, writing, and setting of 
type. Fourteen hundred fifty copies of the 
last book were sold, a volume of 224 in- 
teresting pages, giving an excellent picture 
of a modern American high school. 


The Adviser to the staff is Mr. Kenneth 
I. Bucher, teacher in the Business Depart- 
ment of the Woodruff High School. Mr. 
Bucher’s abilities as an Adviser are recog- 
nized in that he is the author of several out- 
standing books; has been active in the II- 
linois State High School Press Association, 
of which organization he was a member of 
the Planning Council for three years; lec- 
tured at State Conventions in 1948 and 
1950; was an instructor at the University of 
Illinois Yearbook course; and is at present 
Treasurer of the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. 


Woodruff High School, largest of three 
in Peoria, publishes The Observer, a news- 
paper which appears 18 times during the 
school year and which in 1951 received an 
All-American rating. 


The photography for The Talisman is 
done by George W. Somner, a professional, 
under the direction of the Adviser and 


Editor of the book. 


Letters from Members 


Our Greatest Problem 


We have enjoyed checking your rating 
book against our yearbook and we find your 
criticisms have done much to improve it. 
Our greatest problem is financial. Our 
school is small, averaging thirty seniors a 


year.—W.H., Pa. 


Benefits Derived 


Please accept our sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation for the Medalist award for our 
1951 book. On this occasion we felt par- 
ticularly honored and gratified, since, for 
the first time in our experience, we have 
received the award for two successive years. 
We feel, also, that no small part of the 
credit for this recognition is due to the bene- 
fit derived by our student and faculty rep- 
resentatives at the annual fall CSPA con- 


ferences in New York.—D.R., Conn. 


Naturally - - - Pleased 


We are deeply grateful to you and the 
judges for the extra attention and care you 
gave to our yearbook. Naturally, we are 
pleased to have received First Place but we 
are especially grateful for the helpful sug- 
gestions in the running notes. We shall try 
to follow these instructions as far as it is 


possible—R.M., N.J. 


‘I Like Both Pamphlets’ 


Your letter requested my comments on 


the new pamphlets on Humor and Sport 


An Omission 
“Unwritten Taboos,” which appeared on 
Page 16 of the November Review was print- 
ed with the permission of the late Edwin L. 
James, Managing Editor of The New York 
Times, who gave his enthusiastic indorse- 
ment to our request that we be privileged 
to place it before the school publications edi- 
tors of the country. For many years, Mr. 
James had maintained an interest in what 
the CSPA was doing for the future mem- 
bers of his profession. He had appeared on 
our Convention program and his talk was 
printed in this magazine. The CSPA was 
among the many who paid tribute to his 
memory for it realized that the professional 
had lost a noted personage with his death. 
It is to our regret that credit for the Code, 
which shaped the destiny of a great news- 
paper, should have been omitted inadvert- 
ently with its appearance in this magazine. 


Writing. Time alone will tell how useful 
they are to student writers, but my first 
reading leads me to believe they will be es. [ 
pecially useful to beginners. The seasoned 
writer, for instance, is aware of the sources 
of humor mentioned by Mr. Barker but 
needs help on how to make better use of 
humorous situations right in the school 
routine. He doesn’t seem to see enough 
humor in what happens in the classrooms, 
lunchrooms, etc., I believe, and raises a 
pseudo-sophisticated eyebrow when offered 
too much “pat” humor such as that sug. 
gested on page 12. The information in Mr. 
Troxell’s pamphlet on Sport Writing seems 
more practicable, especially, again, for the 
beginner. Actually, I like both pamphlets 
and hope you will follow up with copy on 
features, interviews, editorials—L. A., N|]. 


Medalist 


Because of originality and distinctiveness 
shown all through the book, Silverlogue, an. 
nual of Montgomery Blair High School, 
Silver Spring, Maryland, formerly rated as 
First Place, has been raised to Medalist 
standing. Mrs. Alma E. Davidson is Adviser. 
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By DR. LENNOX GREY, Chairman of the National Council of Teachers of English, Professor of English and For- 


AST YEAR, when I was invited to 
speak to an audience of scholastic 
journalists at Columbia University, I 
was sorry I could not go. But, frankly, I 
don’t know what I could have said that 
would have been worth hearing. 

Of course, I might have tried to impress 
you young editors with the fact that John 
Gunther was Books Editor of the University 
of Chicago Daily Maroon—popularly called 
The Daily Moron—when I was Sports Edi- 
tor and News Editor. And I might have 
dredged up some recollections of our 9th 
Grade “Freshman Issue” of the school pa- 
per at Streator, Illinois, nearly 35 years ago, 
all printed in green, with an article of mine 
in it imitating George Ade’s Fables In Slang, 
which were then very popular. But I imagine 
that that would have seemed quaint rather 
than useful. 

Now it is a little different. During the 
past year, we have established a School Jour- 
nalism Workshop in the English Depart- 
ment at Teachers College in cooperation 
with the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. In this Workshop, beginning English 
teachers can learn what makes a good school 
newspaper, so that we can help you editors 
more. I made a little study of the matter 
in the East, Midwest, and California, and 
my friend, William D. Boutwell of Scho- 
lastic Magazines, became the first director 
of the workshop last summer. The Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association has supplied 
us with hundreds of good examples, and we 
experiment with several kinds of publica- 
tions each term, in mimeographed, offset, 
and letter press forms. 

All this makes it a little different—though 
I still imagine you can tell me more about 
what makes a good junior high newspaper 
than I can tell you. 


et I can tell you that may be help- 
ful is suggested by the title of this 
discussion. Please add two more words to 
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eign Language in Teachers College, Columbia University 


the title in your minds,—“Journalistic Li- 
cense and the King’s English—plus TV.” 
I have been making some studies of the 
probable effect of television on journalism 
and good English. And, as a result, don’t be 
surprised by anything an English teacher 
does nowadays, to compete with television. 
We may all have to become MC’s— 
whistling like Milton Berle when you come 
to read a theme in front of the class, shak- 
ing you by the hand like Ed Sullivan, and 
leading up to it all with a preliminary tal- 
ent scout interview a la Arthur Godfrey. 
Maybe we’ll “audition” you rather than 
listen, and give you an arm swinnging en- 
core when you get through. You’ll be “won- 


”» 


derful,” “a great talent,” “a great guy,” 


and “‘let’s give you a big hand.” 

Seriously, though, television can give you 
a kind of crystal ball look into the future 
in a lot of ways including our use of 
language, for it will certainly affect the 
King’s English and Journalistic License. 

Let me start with TV and work back- 
ward, the way some names get spelled in 
radio commercials. 

Have you noticed, for instance, what has 
happened to Arthur Godfrey’s English in 
his Talent Scout program? 

When he started he asked, “Who'd you 
bring?” 

Somebody called him on it and he began 
to say “Who . . . whom did you bring?” — 
with a snicker over the whom. 

Now he says regularly and easily, “Whom 
did you bring?” 

I doubt that that would have happened 
over radio. 

In television there is a face-to-face con- 
tact, as well as voice-to-voice contact, in your 
living room. Notice that the MC’s in TV 
talk at you as an individual—not at one 
another primarily as in the movies, or talk 
at a generalized audience as in radio. This 
directness is played up by the trick of the 
MC’s playfully looking for the camera and 












then saying, “Oh, there you are!” The MC 
has realized that he must go into all kinds 
of living rooms and he seems conscious that 
he must speak acceptably in the best as well 
as the crudest. 

On radio, the best might listen to him 
only long enough to turn him off, and turn 
to another station—probably to music. But 
channels on TV are still few, and here the 
better educated TV owners are likely to 
listen longer to try to get their money’s 
worth—and protest if the MC is annoy- 
ingly ungrammatical or incoherent. Stock 
lines like “Who'd you bring?” are likely to 
get special attention. Possibly also the fact 
that there is a good deal of demand that 
TV be more educational (than radio) is 
focusing attention on the language. 

Notice, too, that the most popular MC, 
Ed Sullivan, is the one who tries to be most 
careful and most dignified in his speech and 
manner in entering your home—worthy of 
the Lincoln and Mercury social levels. 

Notice the very literate guest MC’s on 
the Sid Caesar-Imogene Coca show. 

Notice that a clown like Jimmy Durante 
is careful now to have Mme. Traubel of 
opera as his partner. 

Here, then, seems to be part of that 
“formula” television has been seeking— 
enough good literate English to admit it to 
the most literate homes, and enough horse- 
play English to admit it to the taverns, to 
try to knuckle in on the prize fights. It is a 
very democratic combination, and the effect 
in the long run may be to point up the 
various levels of usage and teach us all to 
use more than one level seriously and play- 
fully. Almost all people like to play with 
language levels, going ironically formal at 
one moment, and slangy at another but with 
a tone that says they know they are playing. 


O MUCH for television. What about 


the King’s English and Journalistic 
License? 





(You see that I believe titles of talks 
should tell what to expect—like good 
headlines.) 

Not long ago I picked up a British gram- 
mar book published by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in 1906 entitled The King’s 
English. There can’t be anything more dig- 
nified than Oxford University. Certainly 
The King’s English sounds dignified enough, 
yet perhaps a little playful too—because 
this term “the King’s English” has a history. 

The oldest example given in the New 
English Dictionary also published at Ox- 
ford, is from Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor in 1598 with the quotation, “Abus- 
ing of God’s patience and the King’s Eng- 
lish.” We are told that the idea of debasing 
the king’s English came from the idea of 
debasing the king’s coin by counterfeiting 
or boring out little chunks of gold and fill- 
ing them with baser metal. The king’s Eng- 
lish was supposed to be the best English. 

Whether it was the best or not, it was 
the English spoken in this very University 
when its ancestor, King’s College, was first 
established in 1754, nearly 200 years ago, by 
a grant of George II whose father in- 
cidentally was a German and did not speak 
very good English. From what we've all 
read of the language used in those days be- 
fore the American Revolution, I gathered 
that it did not mean stuffy or formal Eng- 
lish. Benjamin Franklin’s news writing is a 
good example. 


ELL, THIS Oxford book, called The 
King’s English, evidently was 
prompted by the alarm with which some 
people viewed journalistic writing. The very 
“... the 


frequent appearance in it (the book) of any 


first sentence of the preface says 


author’s or newspaper’s name does not mean 
that that author or newspaper offends more 
often than others against rules of grammar 
or style.” But the newspapers provide 
plenty. 

The book is very realistic. This is what 
it says about differences between “shall” and 
“will”: 

“It is unfortunate that the idiomatic 
use, while it comes by nature to south- 
ern Englishmen (who will find most of 
this section superfluous), is. so compli- 
cated that those who are not to the 
manner born can hardly acquire it; and 
for them the section is in danger of 
becoming useless.” p. 133. 
Since Americans are not southern English- 

men to the manner born, we have prac- 


Two 


tically abandoned the differences between 
shall and will. 

Concerning the “whom” which Mr. God- 
frey has been amusingly at pains to learn, 
The King’s English is equally realistic and 
amusing: 

“There is not much opportunity in 
English for going wrong here, because 
we have shed most of our cases. The 
personal pronouns, and who and its 
compounds, are the only words that 
visibly retain three . . . subjective, ob- 

. . . One result of 


this simplicity is that the sense of case 


jective, possessive 


being almost lost, the few mistakes that 
can be made are made often— some 
of them so often that they are now 


almost right by prescription. p. 60 


* * * * 


“The interrogative who is often used 
for whom, as “Who did you see?” A 
distinction should here be made be- 
tween conversation, written or spoken, 
and formal writing. Many educated 
people feel that in saying Jt is 1, Whom 
do you mean? instead of It’s me, Who 
do you mean? they will be talking like 
a book, and they justifiably prefer 
geniality to grammar. But in print, un- 
less it is dialogue, the correct forms are 
advisable.” p. 61 


That was back in 1906. 


N 1932, NEARLY twenty years ago, our 

American National Council of Teachers 
of English also made a study of doubtful 
expressions—not the expressions that bor- 
der on profanity or ignorant slang, but ex- 
pressions that are frequently questioned like 
“it’s me” instead of “it is I,” “like I do” in- 
stead of “as I do, 
instead of “we had only one left,” “invite 


” e 


we only had one left” 


whoever you like to the party” instead of 
“invite whomever you like to the party,” 
“drive slow down that hill” instead of “drive 
slowly down that hill” and so on. 

In the opinion of a selected group of edi- 
tors, writers, teachers, and other educated 
persons, either form is acceptable, since it 
is in common use by intelligent people. This 
led some people to say “anything goes.” 
That is far from true. Both might be ac- 
ceptable, but there was still a question which 
was preferable—a question which the edi- 
tors, writers, teachers, and others did not 
answer. Preferably, if you do not want to 
be considered ignorant by many people, you 
will say “as I do” instead of “like I do.” 


If you are an English teacher, “it is I” js 
safest, because you have to show that you 
know “the rule”; but among non-profes. 
sional friends you will probably say “it’s 
me.” You won’t worry about “we only had 
one left” which you are speaking, but you 
will probably say “we had only one left” 
when you are writing. The slightly more 
formal form is a badge of educated peopl 
under certain circumstances, just as their 
playful use of slang is a mark of education 
under other circumstances. 

The language you use shows how litth 
or much social awareness you have, and 
your amount of social awareness determines 
what social groups you can belong to. If 
your English is flexible and adaptable, you 
can belong to many groups and you write 
for the many different kinds of students in 
a school. If it is sharply limited to the 
lower border line or to the pedantic, you will 
be limited in the audience you can reach. 


ee Oxford grammar quotation on 

preferring “geniality to grammar” is 
an important factor in modern journalistic 
writing. More and more our journalists have 
tried to get an effect of personal approach, 
geniality, and informality as their audiences 
have grown larger and seem more and more 
impersonal. It is a healthy impulse. This is 
so in school papers—far more so than it 
was in my high school days. Perhaps one 
group of readers may like to get a mor 
“correct” English, as with Arthur Godfrey 
on television. But most of a newspaper i 
anonymous and written by many hands, 


and and the 


criticism does not come to focus in the 


read in various sections, 
same way as it does now and will continue 
to do in television—except as it may come 
to focus on the teacher who is adviser toa 
school paper. If the editorial page is to 
informal for its literate readers, there wil 
be a kick; or if signed articles offend ele 
where, there may be protest. But generally 
the slip is not pinned on you. 

In television you can’t be anonymous, afd 
the slip is pinned on you—not vaguely di 
tributed among a headline writer, a & 
write or proof reader, or the like. Quilt 
probably this will now reflect back on new 
papers as radio and film do, and result 
a tightening within the good informal 
of usage. But the emphasis will 


informal and good colloquial rather than 


formal. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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The Biography of One Yearbook 


By ISABEL WILLIAMS, Adviser, The Caravan, West Pittston, Pa., High School 


URING the depression era, the line 
of yearbooks at West Pittston High 
School became financially anemic 
and finally dropped out of view in 1932. 
Seventeen years passed before the heir to 
the old Comet appeared, in the Caravan of 
1949. It is with the third in the new suc- 
cession that the present article is concerned 

. not because of any exaggerated impres- 
sion of its singularity on the part of its ad- 
viser, but because the stages in its develop- 
ment may possibly be of some interest to 
others who have shared the pains and pleas- 
ures attendant upon the evolution of a high 
school annual. 

Much as with human biography, one of 
the earliest questions to arise was: Can we 
afford it? What of finances? 

The answer to this had already been fore- 
shadowed by the success of the magazine 
campaign during the preceding year. Now, 
as before, the one-week drive opened in No- 
vember with animated talks by the Crowell- 
Collier and the Curtis representatives. Prizes 
were promised according to a point system, 
ranging all the way from a Bulova watch 
for 220 points to a scatter-pin for 3. Choco- 
late bars distributed according to daily sales 
became an added (and, to the younger fry, 
a compelling) incentive. 

Quotas were set up for the homerooms, 
based on the number of members in each. 
In a very few days quotas began to be 
reached, often doubled, and occasionally 


tripled. Jubilant jingles announcing home- 


Feature Epirors: Now what does that word mean? 
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room victories were prepared for reading 
If a 
sales lag became apparent, groups of seniors 
hastily got together a “Singing Sams” act 
or a radio skit designed to excite zeal. 


during the morning chapel exercises. 


At the conclusion of the drive, after prizes 
had been awarded and paid for out of the 
school’s share of the proceeds, a profit of 
over $1300 was available for the yearbook 
fund. The raising of so large an amount 
in a high school of fewer than 300 pupils 
(although the whole-hearted participation of 
the Junior High School cannot be under- 
estimated) is an inspiring example of what 
enthusiasm in a common cause can do. 


From the view point of business experi- 
ence and human relations, the contact with 
the public was of value to the students, as 
well. Further opportunities along this line 
were afforded the members of the Caravan 
staff by the patron-and-booster drive, which 
took place some time later at the suggestion 
of various townspeople, who preferred to 
make direct contributions rather than to buy 
magazines. More than $400 was realized 
by this means. 

The financial success of the two drives 
made possible the return to each subscriber 
of $1.25 out of the $2.75 already paid as 
the estimated cost of a yearbook. Eventually, 
when the income from 258 subscriptions at 
$1.50 per copy had been added to the funds 
from the campaigns, and all costs deducted, 
the profit paid into the general activities 
fund was over $175. 


Unperctass Epitors: 


HEN came the next question of con- 
What of the staff that must 
nurture the new creation? 


cern: 


Here, too, the pattern followed the one 
already established. All high school students 
who wished to be considered were asked to 
hand to the adviser signed slips expressing 
preferentially their interest in various posi- 
tions on the staff. The latter included the 
business staff; the photographers, biog- 
raphers, and typists; and the layout, art, 
sports, activities, features, and underclass- 
man editors. 

All positions were to be by adviser’s ap- 
pointment: editor-in-chief, associate editors, 
heads of staffs, and assistants. (Since choice 
by student election so often depends upon 
popularity, rather than ability, this has been 
decided upon as the more workable plan.) 
After much deliberation and consultation 
with the members of the faculty, particu- 
larly the English department, the adviser 
presented the list of selected names to the 
Activities Council for approval. Following 
the formal announcement of the approved 
list in chapel the next day, the staff was 
called together to begin work. 

Quite as in life, with its much signing 
on the dotted line, a necessary considera- 
tion was: What business forms or data 
sheets are essential to keeping the record 
straight? 

In addition to the complex bookkeeping 
by the commercial department and its four 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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The King SE nglish 


Proclamations from high places, official decrees and citations, and 


DUCATIONAL 


the phrasology of the law were, in times of less widely spread edu- 
cational opportunities, the highest level of written expression. Service 
te the State, the Church and the Universities were almost the only 
openings for educated persons. Their needs predicated the numbers 
required and dictated the form and substance of education itself. 


From this, developed the phrase, “The King’s English,” so hap- 
pily used by Dr. Grey, a distinguished professor of language in his 
own right and, lately, honored by his colleagues with the presidency 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


We are happy to have that expression appear in our pages for 
the basic principle on which this Association was established was 
that of better writing through the medium of the student publica- 
tion. The idea was not that of the founders. It came about as a 
result of a conference with the late Dr. Cunliffe, Director of the 
School of Journalism at Columbia University. When he was asked 
for his comments and suggestions on the proposed organization of 
what was to become the Columbia Scholastic Press Association, he 


asked, “What is your object? What are you trying to do?” And 
out of the discussion came the premise that has been enlarged into 


fact: better writing through the medium of the student publication. 


At times, it appears that the Contests and the spirit they engender, 
the Conventions with their assemblage of thousands of delegates 
from all parts of the country to hear the leading men and women 
of the press and related fields, and the many activities inaugurated 


by an organization such as this has become, have departed far from 
the basic theme. If one stopped to analyze what has been said at 
Conventions, what has appeared in this magazine, and what meas- 
ures the rating of the publications, it can be seen readily that better 
writing, with all its fellow-travelers, is the hard core of our work 


and the binding force that has held us together. 


Four 


There seems to be no substitute for good writing, for good Eng. 
lish and for good diction. Building oneself on any other grounds is 
erecting a structure on faulty foundations or with inferior material, 
Just as such a house will disintegrate or fall in due course, so will 
the shoddy in writing disappear. Extended to the other arts of com. 
munication, which, we note at times fall far short of “art”, one may 
review the radio and television programs that have fallen by the 


wayside after enjoying great popularity for a brief time. 


It appears that people do appreciate the better things though 
they have days and moods when the other catches hold. That they 
are not enduring is a lasting tribute to the fundamental desire of al] 
beings to make themselves much better than they are. This may 
not come to the surface in the matter of English but the fact it js 
there is encouraging to those who have devoted their lives t 


teaching. 


There has been a continuous struggle on the part of Advisers to 
keep the student press on the right path. There have been so many 
entrancing diversions through the years that we marvel at their 
tenacity. There is more than a favorable bank balance at the end 
of the term to account for this. The publications themselves have a 
tendency to last, just as all printed matter hangs on, to the em. 


barrassment or joy of those who have been associated with it. There's 
as much rejoicing today over finding a “lost” piece of paper, a letter, 
a broadside or a newspaper as there was the day the lady found 


her groat. 


When some future historian casts his impartial and discriminating 
eye over American education of the first half of the 20th century, 
it is our belief that no small part of his conclusions will be reached 
by reviewing the student publications of this period. Long before 
the graphic presentation of school affairs were adopted by some 
cautious administrators, the students had taken matters into their 
own hands and issued their yearbooks. Long before there was an 
educational journal in this hemisphere, school publications were 
flourishing. Then, as now, they bore the imprint of their editors 
and told the story of schools as the students saw it. After all, edu 
cational theory is one thing; practice, another. Our publications 
represent the receiving end. Our hypothetical historian is going t 
have to decide what actually happened. We venture a guess the 


youngsters will win out. 


No matter how great the temptation, how compelling the pressure, f 
good English is the bedrock of student publication stability. It has 
carried us safely so far and it is a most venturesome person who 
would deliberately abandon the vehicle that has transported him 


safely from one place to another with all his goods and chattel 


intact. 
es 


A Happy New Year to All 


The Association extends to all its members the Season’s Greetings 


and its best wishes for a happy, prosperous and successful New Yeat 
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Planning an Issue 


By JEAN B. BINGHAM 


VER SINCE I was asked to speak at 
a CSPA Convention, I have had an 
eerie feeling of living in the past. 
Memories of my attendance at the first 

Scholastic Press Association Convention way 

back in 1925—way back, as my husband so 

meanly reminds me, a quarter of a century 
ago, keep popping up in my mind. One, in 
particular, still brings a slight blush with it. 

I was the innocent perpetrator of a jour- 

nalistic hoax. 


This is what happened. The business 
manager of the Vail-Deane Budget and I 
arrived too late to attend one of the meet- 
ings. Since we had nothing to do for a 
half an hour, we wandered into the room 
where the cups and prizes were on display. 
It was very quiet. Everyone was closeted 
in meetings and we were the only ones in 
the room, except for two very bored pho- 
tographers. 

As we picked up the biggest cup to ex- 
amine it more closely, one of the photog- 
raphers shot out of his chair, aimed his 
camera at us and took a picture. The next 
morning there we were on Page 3 of the 
Herald-T ribune—looking for all the world 
like the winners of the grand prize. [P.S. 
We did win a blue ribbon, quite legiti- 
mately. | 


Now we have all heard people say, “Boy, 
I'd give anything to be 17 again and know 
what I do today.” I’m going to experiment 
with that idea today. I was a school paper 
editor once, just like you, and today for a 
little while I am going to pretend to be the 
editor again of the Vail-Deane Budget— 
only this time I have 17 years of publish- 
ing experience tucked under my belt. Some 
of the things I talk about in this connec- 
tion may sound routine. But I can assure 
you that the business of getting out a maga- 
zine is routine. It is bounded by two basic 
fundamentals. Stick to them and you can’t 
go far wrong. They are good taste and 
plain horse sense. 


—s get on with planning of this issue. 

Our first problem is to decide on a lead 
story. How about a piece with civic inter- 
est? We are some day going to be the 
solid citizens of this town and it is not too 
soon to look beyond the school grounds. So 
let us suppose that we have heard that a 
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of the Magazine 








new highway approach is being planned 
which will effect drastic changes in an old 
section of our city. This will mean the 
demolition of landmarks, it may mean a 
commercial re-birth for this section. What 
is going to happen to the residential build- 
ings? 

It would be a good idea to have two re- 
porters cover this. They should talk with 
the property owners, the road construction 
people, find out the background on the land- 


From the business manager of the 
Vail-Deane Budget, the magazine of 
the Vail- Deane School in Elizabeth, 
N.J., to associate editor of Collier’s 
Magazine, is a notable step but not an 
uncommon one, as those informed of 
school press activities know so well. 

Jean Bingham kindly consented to re- 
turn to the Columbia campus to tell the 
Convention delegates some of the things 
she has done in the intervening years. 
Between the lines is a story that some 
enterprising editor could follow up to 
his own edification and that of his 
readers. 


marks. Be sure to take along some one who 
can take good, clear pictures and tell her 
not to spare the film. This might easily 
make our opening spread with a page or 
two runover if the information lines up. 

Following this piece and still in a serious 
mood, it would seem timely to do a story on 
Easter music. Our issue comes out the week 
before Easter and we can make this into a 
service feature by including a schedule of 
Holy Week services in the leading churches. 
Your best source of information for this 
material should be the organists and choir 
directors. This can be a strong story if it 
is authentically researched and colorfully 
written. 


A‘ THIS point we might stop to con- 
sider how we can make our written 
material better. We have been known to 
run a lot of it just as written without much 
more than grammatical corrections. It would 
be a fine thing to inaugurate a re-write de- 
partment for editing, cutting and generally 
improving the stories as they come in. A 
fresh eye and some minor changes can fre- 





quently make something good out of some- 
thing that is only fair.. And it’s mighty 
good discipline for us, too, to learn early 
to accept editing. 

Re-writing is not an easy job. It takes 
unbiased and thoughtful judgement, dis- 
crimination in placing emphasis on what is 
good in a manuscript, minimizing what is 
weak—and yet retaining the tone and style 
of the author. This is a wonderful writing 
exercise in which everyone should par- 
ticipate. 

While we are digressing for a moment 
from the actual planning, let’s bring up the 
subject of layouts. It would help the art 
department tremendously if it had carbon 
copies in advance of the material that is to 
be illustrated. In this way they will know 
how much space to allow for text and how 
much will be left for art work and photo- 
graphs. 

Now to get back to our issue. We are 
anxious to improve the quality of the poetry 
and encourage contributions. A good starter 
is always a school-wide contest, climaxed 
with prizes and the publication of the ten 
best poems submitted. Often, students are 
shy about turning in their poems alone, but 
will join in a mass movement. We could 
try, too, to give the department added au- 
thority by asking a leading contemporary 
poet to write an introduction to it. 


E NEED more ideas of immediate 
and specific student interest in our 
Vail-Deane happens to be a girls’ 

school. What are girls’ interests (besides 

boys)? Clothes, certainly clothes. Two girls 
from the middle and upper schools might 
go to the best dress shops in town, consult 
the buyers and ask them to outline the re- 
quirements for a basic wardrobe. Ask them, 
too, to suggest additions and accessories that 
will stretch and give variety to a single cos- 
tume. But be sure they keep in mind the 
financial limitations of the average clothes 
allowance. We could illustrate this piece 
with our own students modeling the clothes. 


issue. 


It is time to consider the school activity 
departments now. These are in themselves 
a panorama of our school life, the Dra- 
matic Club, Literary Club, Music Club, 
Sports, School Gossip, Alumnae News and 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Poetry of the Month... 


The verse for this issue of The Review comes from classes in 
two schools which have for a long time been outstanding because of 
their excellent magazines. Mr. Francis Seldon is Adviser to Horizon, 
from Christopher Columbus High School, New York City; The 
Crest of Cleveland Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
works under the combined advisership of Mr. Thomas J. Lee and 
Miss Edith B. Malin. 


I HOLD THE WORLD 


I hold the world with fingertips, 
The valleys, hills, the sea, the air. 
Its treasures are my fingertips, 
They’re mine to keep them there. 
I hold it by the racing clouds 
Which set a trail across the skies. 
I hold it by the breaking sea 


Planting rainbows in my eyes. 


I hold it by the clust’ring stars, 

The lovely moon who guides them o’er. 

I hold it by the clump of grass 

Which kneels before the primrose flower. 
The aged elm whose roots are firm, 
Her stately head reared high above. 
The robins sporting with her leaves. 

I hold it with the force of love. 


This world I hold by winding streams 

Which splash and bubble ’round their bends. 
The frog that leaps the cattail pond. 

I hold it by all nature’s friends. 

I told it by the tinseled bush 

In winter’s crisp new silv’ry coats. 

I hold it by the autumn leaves 

Which drift aloft like magic boats. 


I hold the world, and justly so, 
*Though I’ve not wealth or title rare. 
I’m like a flower that holds the sun, 
And grows in summer’s loving care. 


My dwelling may be small and dark, 
My jacket old, threadbare. 
Yet I hold the world with fingertips. 


It’s mine to keep it there. 


Martin Lasker 
Columbus High School 
New York City 


THE SPARK 


And what does the world owe to you, my son? 
A job? A home? Life’s battle won? 

What does the world owe to you, my boy? 

A gift of love? A debt of joy? 


The world owes nothing to you, my lad . . 


Sometimes happy, oftimes sad, 


Changing, restless, never still; 


Mixing, always good with ill. 


The world grants much to you, young chap; 


Provides a start; hands you the map; 
Shows the method; lays the plan; 
But the spark itself comes from the man. 


Harold Levine 
Cieveland Heights, Ohio 


YOU AND I 


You andI... 

We'll journey ’round the world; 

We'll set aright the troubled globe; 

We'll love; we'll dance; we’ll cry; 

We'll patch all sorrows; 

No obstacle will thwart us; 

We're on the road of bliss; 

We have our dreams, our youth, our love; 


We have each other, 


. You and I. 


Naomi Weil 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Sus ¥ 


TO MODERN SPEEDERS 


I am young, 

So were the gods 

Who made the sky and sea. 
Yet see the wonders 

They have done! 


Be patient yet with me. 
Richard Estrin 
Columbus High School 
New York City 


TO MY FRIEND 


I searched myself to find myself. 
I sought in mystic corners. 

I peeked in places long unused; 
Among the rafters of my soul, 
Into the deepest crevice 

Of my heart. 

I searched myself to find myself 
But all I found was you. 


Richard Estrin 
Columbus High School 
New York City 


FUTILITY 


Alas! We scheme and work for naught 


I saw a hat like the one I bought. 


Richard Estrin 
Columbus High School 
New York City 
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Financing a Junior High School Paper 


By MARTHA W. SCOTT, Garnet-Patterson Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 


IKE ANY other American newspaper, 
: a junior high school paper is, first of 

all, a business. This business, like 
all others, must be successfully financed. Yet 
this is rather difficult to do because a school 
paper is relatively expensive to publish. 

Compared with a commercial newspaper, 
it sells few subscriptions, and is expensive 
to print, especially where the type must be 
set up outside the school. Supplies are 
bought in small quantities and are not sub- 
ject to any large reductions. This is true 
despite the fact that the junior high school 
paper is not expected to make a profit but 
merely hopes to make expenses. 

Good financing is brought about through 
a budget, and the school paper must op- 
erate on a budget. The size of the paper, 
its frequency of issue, the money to be 
spent for cuts, and all other matters in- 
volving the expenditure of money must be 
decided on the basis of the total revenue 
available. If the school paper is to pay for 
itself, it must have as large a circulation 
of paid subscriptions as possible and follow 
a plan of close economy. 

The business manager should check the 
financial condition of the paper after each 
issue. This check will guard against finding, 
at the end of the year, that the paper has 
not taken in enough money to meet its ex- 
penses. If the cost of any issue of the paper 
is greater than the money received for the 
issue, steps should be taken at once to in- 
crease the revenue or cut down the costs 
of the following issues. Occasionally both 
can be done. If a way to increase the reve- 
nue of the paper cannot be found, then 
the business manager must arrange to cut 
expenses sufficiently to keep them within the 
paper’s budget. 

Estimated revenue should always be some- 
what above planned expenditures in order 
to prevent a deficit. The experience and ad- 
vice of the faculty sponsor sees that the 
newspaper staff does not assume financial 
obligations which cannot be met from the 
paper’s revenue. 

Some school authorities may contribute 
money to support the paper. Since it is not 
always clear that the school paper is a part 
of the educational activities, this does not 
often happen. Sometimes, however, the au- 
thorities will contribute to make up a deficit 
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at the end of the year. 


1% MOST schools the student subscrip- 

tions and sales of individual copies are 
the paper’s means of support. This method 
of financing is uncertain, for it is difficult 
to say how many will buy subscriptions. 

Where papers must depend upon subscrip- 
tions for their finances, it is generally done 
on a yearly basis. A campaign is carried 
on at the beginning of the year to sell as 
many full year subscriptions as possible. On 
some school papers, the responsibility for 
conducting the subscription campaign is 
given to the circulation manager. On others 
the campaign is headed by the editor-in-chief 
or the business manager. Regardless of 
which staff member is given the responsi- 
bility for the campaign, the best results will 
be gained by enlisting the help of the other 
staff members in planning the campaign. 

A week or two are taken in some schools 
for the subscription campaign while in oth- 
ers only a day is taken. During this period 
the staff members are soliciting subscriptions 
and collecting payments wherever and when- 
ever they can contact fellow students. 

When this type of campaign is used, daily 
results should be announced. The more 
original the campaign can be made the more 
successful it will be. 

A record of the number of subscription 
blanks given each salesman should be kept 
by the business manager who gives each 
salesman a receipt for the total money re- 
ceived. The filled in subscription blanks 
should go to the circulation manager to help 
him in preparing the list of subscribers. 

Sometimes, unfortunately, the subscription 
method leads to high pressure selling cam- 
paigns. It is better to sell as many sub- 
scriptions as the students are willing to buy 
and then make up the rest of the cost by 
some other means. 

It is revealing that in a number of schools 
a student fee is charged each student when 
he enrolls in the fall. This pays for many 
activities in which all are expected to take 
part. A subscription to the school paper may 
be included in this fee and a share of the 
money given to the staff for its expenses. 
With this method of financing, it should 
be remembered that the staff has a real duty 
in giving pupils their money’s worth. 


A LARGE number of school papers de- 
pend on advertising for a definite 
part of their financing. There are advan- 
tages and disadvantages in doing this. The 
disadvantages are less serious if recognized 
and provided for. For example, some mer- 
chants consider advertising in a school paper 
as a good-will offering. Where the adver- 
tising really if of no value to the mer- 
chant, it is a good policy not to ask for it. 
Another disadvantage of financing a paper 
by advertising is that the amount of money 
from advertising will not always be the 
same and thus it is hard to plan exactly. 


Plans can be made for money from other 
sources or the size and number of issues can 
be changed. The task of selling advertising 
is almost more than some students can ac- 
complish successfully. Only those who have 
“business sense” should attempt it, and they 
need much advice and help. 

Once the advertising is under way, the 
advantages to the paper and to the staff can 
be seen. The money from it makes the 
paper more independent of outside influ- 
ences. Staff members gain valuable busi- 
ness experience in dealing with businessmen 
and get real practice in bookkeeping and 
other business practices. 


cy MOST school papers the duties of 
the business staff include the securing 
of subscriptions, the sale of advertising, the 
payment of bills, and the keeping of ac- 
curate accounts of collections and disburse- 
ments. Only a well organized and efficient 


business staff can successfully meet such re- 
sponsibilities. 

If the school paper has business problems 
the best solutions may be found through the 
experiences of other schools and through 
scholastic press associations. If your school 
paper has files of the magazines published 
by the different national associations, look 
through the index for articles relating to 
your problem. If you do not find an article 
relating to your problem, write to your na- 
tional association. 


If the paper itself is made a definite pic- 
ture of “student” activity in its management, 
column contributions, full coverage of school 
life, and current affairs, the problem of fi- 
nancing will become an insignificant problem. 


Seven 





Editorials---Choice of Month 


The editorials for this January issue of The Review deal with 
varied subjects in varied styles. They are selected from The Jackson 
Journal, Jackson High School, Charleston, West Virginia, Mr. 
Stuart Armstrong, Adviser; The Cardinal, Cooley High School, 
Detroit, Mr. Leslie Carter, Adviser; and The Crest, Oak Park and 


River Forest High School, Oak Park, Illinois, Miss Rebecca Burt, 
Adviser. 


364 WORDS TO THE WISE 

For the enlightenment and inspiration of my colleagues and suc- 
cessors and the subsequent ameloration of their endeavors in the 
thrill-packed field of expository writing, I feel obliged to present 
these ten little hints, which, if conscientiously followed, are guar- 
anteed to produce a tremendous effect, even on the lowest grades. 
Here they are, in order of importance: 

1. Since writing of an expository nature is somewhat desirable, 
one should really first be able to write, and incidentally expose, ex- 
pound, express, and explain. The teacher will take care of the rest; 
some use a delightful shade of red, or, occasionally, a deadly blue. 

2. One should always choose a subject about which the teacher 
knows nothing. This is perhaps not easy, but it has its points, nu- 
merically, that is. In some cases it also is of value to produce rare 
words. Keep a cage for this purpose. This rule is not advised for 
characters of a frivolous or irresponsible nature. 

3. Use highly debatable topics, such as, “So-and-so is a ninny.” 
By this device you may display originality through an unusual and 
unyielding point of view. 

4. Use utterly incontrovertible topics, such as, “the yellow-billed 
cuckoo is a bird.” Here, display originality by examining fresh ma- 
terial, which has its fascination but which is quite undeniable in the 
last analysis. 

5. Always take plenty of time to choose the subject. If you wait 
long enough, you will find a wider selection. This also tends to 
reduce procrastination in writing. 

6. If you must misspell, don’t worry. The Colonel does it every 
day. Even Webster felt the need of a dictionary. 

7. Don’t worry about grades, either. All great art is misjudged. 

8. Use only sound logic in conveying ideas. For example, 

No cat has nine tails. 
One cat has one more tail than no cat. 
Therefore, one cat has ten tails. 

9. Remember, the most serious and rapid work can be done after 
midnight of the day before the deadline. 

10. For a real thrill, don’t hand in your theme on time. This 
adds immeasurably to the suspense of life, for students and teacher 
alike. 

These, then, are the ten points to be remembered in expository 
writing. I hope that I have not failed to make myself clear in the 
foregoing, as only the sincere concern for my fellow-students would 
have kept this author up until two. 


Crest 
Oak Park and River Forest High School 


Illinois 
je 
CHARACTER, TO MOST OF US 
is only a word, one used very often, but only a word. Do we 
weigh its meaning? 
Teen-agers are often found catering to a group by doing and 
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thinking as the group and seldom being an individual. In this 
way they lead away from the original intention of molding happy 
and serviceable futures for themselves. The trait, character is mold. 
ed by knowing duty and responsibility to one’s family, friends and 
to God. It is molded by knowing right from wrong and then ., , 
by believing in yourself. 


During teen days, temptations are seemingly greater than any 


other time in young lives. Worldly things then seem so important 
and one does not enjoy the left out feeling that often comes from 
believing and acting in their own knowledge to perceive right from 
wrong. Sometimes things are “tough” and individuals waver in their 
beliefs in order to remain part of their gang. Will it be so important 
in the future to have belonged to the popular crowd? 


To mold a character of worth, the future must be kept in mind, 
the present must be contemplated and every step of life should ask 

. is this step of worth? . . will it make a better person? 

As maturity approaches one will value the fact that during their 
teen-age years they took time from their busy lives to build the char. 
acter of an individual. 


Jackson Journal 
Charleston, W. Va. 
oe =e 
WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 
To moral decadence, socialism, communism? What is happening 
te our country America? Is civilization doomed? Democracy? 
These are many questions people in low station and in high have 


asked and are asking even now. 


We live in a period which is admittedly the most crucial of all 
times. An era in which the hopes of the world are focused upon 
us. Hopes of those who would see both our destruction and also 
our survival. 

The signs are ominous; the threats imminent. But all are not 


directed from without; there are signs of weakness within. 


Even our only hope for the future, America’s youth, has fallen 
before the onslaught of our times. Tens of thousands becoming f 
drug addicts. 

Our time is near. America’s youth must awake and seek the 
answer to these questions. As long as there is a will there isa 
way. As long as America’s youth fights for freedom, there wil 
be freedom. 


Jackson Journal 
Charleston, W. Va. 


: 2s 
FACE THE FACTS 

Human relations are of utmost importance in the world today. 
A vital phase of human relations is expressed in the word, “empathy” 
—defined as the ability to project one’s self into another person's 
situation, to enter his life imaginatively as though he were in his 
place. Empathy, then, calls for a maturing of imagination, whic 
in most of us may have remained quite undeveloped. 

Most of us have experienced empathy without realizing it. 

As a crowd watches a batter step up to the plate, many of them 

involuntarily “help” him grip the bat, hit the ball and run to 

ward first. Similarly, one may experience the same pride 4 

brother or sister feels as they receive their diploma. 

Let us all become conscious of our empathy, using it as a tod 
of understanding by saying to ourselves, “If I were he or she...” 


The Cooley Cardinal 
Detroit, Michigan 
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A Low Cost Newspaper for an Elementary School 


By HAROLD HAINFELD, Roosevelt School, Jersey City, N. J. 


ITHOGRAPHY, or the photo-offset 
method of printing, is unique in that 
it offers many possibilities for a low 
cost school newspaper. The process depends 
on taking a picture of the entire sheet or 
cardboard mounting. The plate is made 
Thus, typed material, 
pasted on the sheets, replaces the type set 
by the printer. Black-and-white glossy prints 


from this negative. 


are merely pasted in their proper place on 
the sheet. The completed sheets are sent to 
the lithographer for reproduction; it’s as 
simple as that. 

To be more specific, a few eighth grade 
students who can use the typewriter, some 
students to paste the write-ups, pictures and 
drawings or sketches in place, a bottle of 
black India ink, a few drawing pens and a 
camera, are the basic necessities for develop- 
ing a lithographed newspaper for an ele- 
mentary school. 

Eighth grade students can “hunt and 
peck” the articles and other material on a 
typewriter. As the entire sheet is photo- 
graphed, the typed material is the printing 
that is reproduced. This eliminates the more 
expensive typesetting by the printer. En- 
graving costs are eliminated by pasting 


and black-and-white 


drawings and sketches in place on the 


glossy photographs 


mounting cardboard. Costs may be reduced 
further if typed material and sketches only 
appear on the page, as the print can be 
of the line type, and halftones of the pho- 
tographs are not needed. Set up so the pic- 
tures appear on pages one and four, with 
the sketches on the inside pages of a four- 
page newspaper. 


D EADLINES for the school newspaper 

can be made from paper photo-type 
letters. The “name-plate” can be printed by 
a capable student or the letters cut from 
a letter catalog. Insignia of the scholastic 
press association that the school belongs to 
can be included in the masthead by cutting 
it from the association’s journal and pasting 
it in place. 

Other suggestions for preparing material 
for layout on the cardboard mounting 
sheets are as follows: 

1. Have a good ribbon and a clean set of 

keys for the typewriter. The photo-off- 
set method of reproduction gives excel- 
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lent results when there is good black- 
and-white contrast. 

. Use tire-patching or rubber cement to 
paste the materials. It can be easily 
removed with a soap eraser should some 
get on the mounting board. Should it 
be necessary to remove any material to 
rearrange the composition of the page, 
this type of cement permits its removal 
without tearing. 

. The typed material may become 
smudged in handling. Spraying with 
Krylon Plastic Spray as soon as possible 
after the material has been typed will 
prevent this. 

Plans were completed recently for the 
publication of the Rough Rider by the stu- 
dents of Roosevelt School, using the litho- 
graph method of printing. Our schedule 
calls for printing 500 copies six times dur- 
ing the Columbus Day, 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln-Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Easter and June. 


C= principal, Mr. Charles E. Brown, 
felt that the students should not so- 
licit the necessary ads for the newspaper. 
The eighth grade students got $150 in “50- 
cent Boosters” for the June, 1951, Roosevelt 
School Review, their yearbook. The Janu- 
ary, 1952, class raised $169 in this manner, 
while the June, 1952, pupils have $155 in 
boosters and $38 from the sale of Christmas 
cards. The mothers of our PTA had asked 
how they could help with the school news- 
paper. The ads were suggested and the 
members secured the five necessary ads at 
$10 each from local merchants. They con- 
sidered it quite inexpensive to have six ads 


school year: 


over a year’s time for this cost. 
Our proposed budget for our elementary 
school newspaper follows: 
INCOME 
Student Subscriptions—500 copies 
$75.00 
_ $50.00 


(At 15 cents per year) . 
Ads secured by the PTA 


$125.00 
ExpENSES 
*Publication of six issues... . . 


$120.75 


Photography . $ 4.25 


Ink, paste, paper for drawings 
supplied by school 


*Twenty dollars an issue for 500 copies 
printed on 9x 14-inch paper. When folded 
this makes a four-page paper 7 x 9 inches. 
An extra 75 cents is required to clean the 


press to use green ink for the Christmas 
issue. 


HE Rough Rider is pasted during our 

club period on Friday afternoons from 
2 to 3 p.m. Reporters from the sixth, sev- 
enth and eighth grades cover the school 
classes and activities. The material is sub- 
mitted to our English teacher for suggested 
corrections in spelling, grammar, and punc- 
tuation. The sheets on which the material 
is pasted are extras from our photo-offset 
yearbook. They are marked off in small, 
light blue, squares similar to graph paper, 
which makes it easier to paste the material 
in its correct place. These lines are invisible 
when photographed and do not appear on 
the printed page. 

Pictures and art work are done by the 
students. We hope to include some of the 
lower grade students’ art work, too. Our 
school has a photographic copying device 
that enables us to take pictures from two 
and one-half feet. Thus, it is possible to 
take pictures of the large drawings with the 
35 mm. camera and place these pictures on 
the mounting sheets. The art work and 
sketches of the upper grade students are 
drawn with black India ink. Student pho- 
tographers take pictures of classes and 
school activities. 


Our deadline is five working days before 
issue. The students do the composing of 
the four pages and paste the material in 
place. The lithograph or photo-offset method 
of reproduction, plus the typewriter, India 
ink sketches and photography by the stu- 
dents gives the elementary school an op- 
portunity to develop a school newspaper at 
a low cost. 

It has for many students the added values 
of improving writing, spelling and punctua- 
tion. More important, is the cooperation 
that develops among the students in pro- 
ducing a worthwhile school project. 

For the elementary school, the newspaper 
offers an excellent opportunity for the 
often overlooked role of improving school- 
community relations. 





Feature of the Month 


Little Sneezer 


The Review prints as its feature high 
school writing a clever short story from 
Cargoes, literary magazine of Abraham 
Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, New 
York. The young writer lampoons both 
the formal outlines for fiction-writing 
and the gangster programs which are 
sent out by radio and television. Mr. 
Samuel Lapedos is Adviser to Cargoes. 


LITTLE SNEEZER 

1. IN WRITING THE SHORT STORY, 
THE FIRST THING WE DO IS 
ESTABLISH THE IDENTITY AND 
CHARACTER OF THE MAIN 
CHARACTERS. FIRST, THE RAT. 
Little Sneezer was a ruthless, mean, sa- 

distic, murderous, bragging, greedy, evil- 

His 


ruthlessness, meanness, sadism, murderous- 


tempered, ugly, and inhuman man. 


ness, bragging, greediness, evil temper, ugli- 
ness, and inhumanity were surpassed only by 
his dishonesty. 

From the day of his birth, they suspected 
a bad streak. He was of very poor parents 
in the bargain. They were too poor to live 
in the slums. They lived in an alley behind 
the slums. Every night his mother would 
meet his father at the door (they had no 
house; only a door) to see what he had 
found to eat. Invariably he would hand her 
some small snails he had found in someone’s 
garden. It was small wonder that Little 
Sneezer grew up tough enough to chew 
snails. 

In the old country his father had been a 
woodcutter. They called him Grudge. This 
was because he always had an ax to grind. 
Little Sneezer didn’t speak his first word 
until he was ten years old. He was too 
smart to say anything without advice of 


counsel. 


Little Sneezer never liked school. There 
was one teacher who would not take his 
guff. Every day, when he was bad, she 
would bash him on top of his little Java 
Man head with a Louisville slugger. It was 
a Babe Ruth model, and if there was any- 
body he hated, it was Babe Ruth. 


One day he loaded his hat with dynamite 
and stuck out his tongue at the teacher. A 
hush fell over the class. They knew what 


was coming. Little Sneezer took his place 


Ten 


The teacher 
stepped onto the left-handed batter’s box 
She had hit 
him on top of the wardrobe fifty-nine times 
that semester. 


at the front of the room. 


swinging a couple of clubs. 


The magic number “60” was at hand. She 
selected the Babe Ruth model, pointed out 
toward the right field wall, and swung from 
the heels. 
splinters from the Louisville Slugger into 
her. It was small wonder that they called 
her an old bat after that. 


2, NOW WE INTRODUCE 
GOOD GUY.” 
Celery Bean, ace detective, was a husky, 
handsome, intelligent, kind, forthright, hon- 
est, outstanding, modest, smooth-tempered 


The explosion blew sixty-five 


“THE 


man. The type of man you would see on 
the street and say, “There goes a husky, 
handsome, intelligent, kind, forthright, hon- 
est, outstanding, modest, smooth-tempered 


” 


man. 


Bean was born to be a detective. He had 
an uncanny mind for crime detection from 
the very beginning. As the doctor who de- 
livered him held him up by his feet to slap 
him, the medico found himself looking 
down the muzzle of a thirty-eight. A tiny 
voice said, “The game’s up, Trigger Scar- 
poni. Your disguise was good but not quite 
good enough to fool Celery Bean. Slap the 
cuffs on him, ma!” Thus it was Celery 
Bean brought his first criminal to justice. 


He was born, oddly enough, on the same 
day as Little Sneezer, these two whose paths 
were to cross with such sinister results. Be- 
fore many years had passed, Bean had set 
crime detection records not likely to be 
equaled again. 

It was he who had solved the mystery of 
the “Footprints on the Wall.” The keenest 
minds of the New York police and Scot- 
land Yard failed to solve the mystery of the 
footprints leading down the wall at the scene 
of the murder. Bean chuckled in his know- 
ing way and proceeded to solve the problem 
in a matter of minutes. He jerked down 
the curtain to reveal concealed apparatus. 
The illusion was accomplished by means of 
mirrors. The footprints were actually on the 
floor where footprints should be. It was they 
who were actually standing on the wall. 


3. NOW WE BRING THEM TO 
GRIPS. 

A long, low, black limousine pulled up 
before the New York National Bank. Un. 
noticed by the hurrying crowds, sixteen men 
carrying violin cases and wearing dark 
glasses lock-stepped towards the bank. They 
sauntered casually over to the teller’s win. 
dow and the leader asked, “Can ya cash this 
five million dollar check?” 

“Bills or change?” said the unsuspecting 
teller. 

“Never mind, jerk,” the leader snarled, 
“This is a stickup. Hand over the cash and 
no funny stuff.” The teller opened his 
mouth as if to scream. He never got the 
chance. Sixteen violin cases opened simul- 
taneously. “You asked for it!” Little Sneezer 
roared and with that they smashed their 
violins over his head. The thugs vaulted the 
counter and fell upon the bag of gold. 

They turned to go only to stop short with 
mouths that gaped with horror at what they 
saw framed in the door: Celery Bean and 
ten stout policemen! “The jig’s up, Sneezer,” 
purred Bean. “We've got you cut off. Bet- 
ter come quietly.” Little Sneezer thought 
fast. Bean and these same ten cops made 
up the police football team in the 72nd 
precinct. 

He rolled a hundred dollar bill into a 
megaphone and yelled, “A yikkety yak, a 
yikkety ying. We'll fight or die for old 
Sing Sing.” Turning to his own men, he 
barked, “First down and ten.” Little Sneezer 
was using a single wing to the right while 
the police eleven fell into a five-three-two- 
one defense. The police tried hard but the 
Sneezer himself took the money bag through 
left tackle for five yards on the first play. 
Machine-Gun Maloney skirted left end for 
three more and things looked bad for the 
Beanboys. Louie, the Skull, was smeared 
behind the line for a loss, however, and the 
issue fell in doubt. 

It was last down. The signals were called, 
and the money bag was snapped back to 
Two-Gun Thompson who faded to pass. 
Sneezer streaked out along the line. The 
long pass was complete. Little Sneezer went 
all the way into his car and out of sight 
“Wait a minute,” shrieked Bean, “we've 
been duped.” But it was already too late. 
The cash and Sneezer were gone. 

Celery Bean took it hard. Not only was 
it the first crook that ever got away from 
him, but it broke a 32-game unscored upon 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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The Indiana High School Press Association Celebrates 
Thirty Years of Outstanding Journalistic Achievement 


By RANDALL TUCKER, Assistant to the Executive Secretary 


HEN the Indiana High School 

W Press Association first met at 

Franklin College in October, 

1922, it set forth as its primary objective, 

“Better Journalism” . . a rather simple state- 

ment, yet a big order for a group meeting 
together only once a year. 

Now that the organization has celebrated 
its thirtieth birthday (October 26-27), it is 
appropriate to look back over those thirty 
years and count up a_ few achievements 
which have been made toward creating “Bet- 
ter Journalism.” 

Actually, the Association’s founding con- 
vention established a precedent which has 
been an outstanding journalistic achievement 
in itself. The two-day convention stands as 
a monument to journalistic improvement. 
During IHSPA’s thirty-year history, more 
than ten thousand students have shared 
more than three million total hours of lec- 
ture, study, demonstration, exhibit, and prac- 
tical application. 

Professional newspapermen, commercial 
experts, and others with broad knowledge in 
the newspaper game and related fields have 
been called in to give expert advice. 


HIS year more than four hundred se- 

lected delegates motored their way to 
historic Franklin College to hear such celeb- 
rities as Dr. Jesse Stuart, renowned author 
and poet; Dr. Laurence Campbell, dean of 
the School of Journalism, Florida State 
University; and James Stuart, editor of the 
Indianapolis Star. It was within the small 
classroom meetings and panel discussions, 
however, that journalistic roots were un- 
covered. 

Such “on the spot” people as Naomi 
Whitesill, copy desk, the Indianapolis News; 
Sam Freemen, advertising manager of L. 
Strauss and Company, Indianapolis depart- 
ment store; Jeanne Jones, feature writer for 
the Indianapolis Times; and Donald Bruce, 
radio station WIRE, Indianapolis, placed 
the issues and problems facing those paid 
for their ability squarely before Indiana’s 
aspiring “newshawks.” 

Of course there were unlimited aids of- 
fered each individual high school in its par- 
ticular publications problems. High school 
and college advisers with years of experience 
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discussed gossip columns, pictures, good lead 
writing, mimeograph problems, editorial 
problems, and sports writing. Student panel 
discussions on financial woes and opportuni- 
ties for men and women in journalism and 
related fields coupled with adviser discus- 
sions on their “slants” of the same prob- 
lems gave balance to the program. This 
well-balanced convention gave attention to 
the small and large school, the mimeo- 
graphed and printed paper, and the printed 
or offset yearbook. 

College professors, high school super- 
visors, and commercial consultants were 
brought together to form a truly outstand- 
ing convention faculty. 


HE 1951 convention is only represen- 

tative of the opportunities offered each 
year. In the past, Franklin Luther Mott, 
dean of the Missouri University School of 
Journalism; Elmer Davis, internationally- 
known radio commentator, author, and jour- 
nalist; Dr. Joseph M. Murphy, director of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Association; 
Dr. DeWitt Reddick, of the University of 
Texas; William L. Shirer, famous foreign 
expert, author, and journalist; John Mason 
Brown, author and critic; H. R. Knicker- 
bocker, foreign correspondent; and Cedric 
Foster, radio commentator, have graced 
IHSPA’s programs. State governors have 
appeared with regularity, each one express- 
ing gratitude for the work of IHSPA. 

Such inspiration as that provided by these 
journalistic greats and political statesmen 
cannot help but have an effect upon the 
activities of those hearing them. 

Measuring this effect and the effect of the 
organization in general is a difficult task. 
IHSPA seeks to stimulate “new-born” jour- 
nalists toward sound interpretation, under- 
standing, and appreciation of sound news 
values. Without doubt, however, its products 
are many. 

Perhaps the major contribution of the 
Association is a Journalism Course of Study, 
recognized by many as the best in the coun- 
try. This booklet is used as a textbook for 
“Supervision” Courses at Indiana Univer- 
sity, Ball State Teachers College, Hanover 
College, and Franklin College in Indiana; 





and as a supplementary work in many other 
colleges. It is being used by publications ad- 
visers in twenty states. 


HE journalistic section of the Indiana 

State Teachers Association meets as a 
separate group, electing its own officers, and 
exerting its separate influence. This group 
is largely responsible for the present teacher- 
preparation requirement that Language Arts 
majors must take college courses in super- 
vision of high school publications. 

The office of the executive secretary, di- 
rected by Harvey C. Jacobs, head of Frank- 
lin College’s department of journalism, com- 
piles statistics on current costs, advertising 
rates and other facts pertinent to high school 
publications. The office has acted as a place- 
ment bureau, aiding placement of qualified 
teachers in outstanding positions. This of- 
fice edits the Press Review, a small quarterly 
designed to keep high schools acquainted 
with trends and with each other. 

The convention is in the midst of an in- 
creasingly successful attempt to prove to 
principals and administrators the importance 
of publications as a phase of school public 
relations. Recent topics in sectional meet- 
ings at the State Teachers Convention have 
been concerned with values administrators 
see in good publications programs. 

Perhaps one of the best outlooks on the 
work of IHSPA has been expressed by 
Indiana’s Dean of High School Journalism, 
Miss Ella Sengenberger, Director of Publi- 
cations at Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis. 

“We (advisers) realize that the task of 
bringing journalistic training to its rightful 
place in education is a difficult one. Yet, we 
believe that through our Press Association 
we have created a group soundly dedicated 
to the advancement of high school jour- 
nalism. Therefore, we may feel encouraged 
and look forward to a bright future.” 


The Tribune staff of Catholic Central 
High School, Troy, N. Y., observed Na- 
tional Education Week by holding an inter- 
school press forum using the theme, “Unite 
For Freedom” as a starting point for forty 
delegates from the schools of the area. 





Eleven 


With the Press Associations..... 


OKLAHOMA’S INTERSCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION drew 500 mem- 
bers to the annual two-day convention held 
at the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
on October 26-27. Among the speakers were 
Robert V. Peterson of the Norman Tran- 
script, who stated that the belief that prac- 
tical experience is the best education for 
newspaper work belongs to the “horse and 
buggy days.” H. H. Herbert, professor of 
journalism at O. U., and founder of the 
OIPA in 1916, the first organization of its 
kind in the world, presented the 1951 
awards to the winners of the yearbook com- 
petition. 


The CHIPPEWA VALLEY HIGH 
SCHOOL PRESS CONFERENCE was 
held at Wisconsin State College at Eau 
Claire on November 6 under the direction 
of Lee O. Hench, Director of Publicity and 
Public Relations at that institution. There 
were 280 delegates from 52 publications and 
29 schools present at the second annual con- 
ference of the Association. Prof. Grant M. 
Hyde of the Wisconsin University School 
of Journalism and Carl Towley, assistant 
director of the NSPA, were among the lead- 
ing speakers. During the Conference, a 
committee of Advisers was organized to meet 
in December and plan the third annual 
meeting to be held in November, 1952. 
Among the many exhibits was a large col- 
lection of yearbooks from the CSPA’s 1949 
Contest which will remain permanently at 
Eau Claire. 


THE CAROLINA EDITOR, journal 
of the South Carolina Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, reports a meeting of Advisers at 
Spartansburg on November 6 to make plans 
for the 1952 Convention, 275 delegates in 
attendance at the regional meeting at Green- 
wood High School, and 121 school news- 
papers members of the Association. 


THE OSP BULLETIN, journal of the 
Oregon Scholastic Press and the Oregon 
Association of Journalism Advisers, reports 
550 at the annual meeting in October, the 
distribution of the new Style Guide issued 
by the School of Journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon to all Advisers attending the 
1951 convention, and that the 1951 High 
School Newspaper Improvement Contest 
will be on the subject of Advertising. 


Twelve 


THE SCHOOL REPORTER of the 
Pacific Slope School Press, directed by Prof. 
Howard M. Brier of the University of 
Washington, is full of news about the com- 
ing 1952 Press Clinic to be held in Seattle 


Coming Events... 


9 January—Milwaukee County Elemen- 
tary School Press Association. Milwaukee 
County Court House, Milwaukee, Wis. 

22-23 February — Pacific Slope School 
Press. Annual meeting at University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

13-14-15 March—Twenty-eighth Annual 
Convention, Columbia Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, at Columbia University, New 
York City. 

March—Third week (tentative) —South- 
ern West Virginia Scholastic Journalism 
Clinic. Meeting at West Virginia Institute 
of Technology, Montgomery. 

March—Last week-end—Kentucky High 
School Press Association. Meeting at the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

March (no date) — Kansas Council of 
Publication Advisers. G. O. Watson, Presi- 
dent, 5314 Lowell Ave., Merriam, Kansas. 

4-5 April — New Mexico High School 
Press Association. Meeting at Highlands 
University, Las Vegas. 

18-19 April — South Carolina Scholastic 
Press Association. Meeting at Spartansburg 
High School. 

26 April—Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Association. Meeting at Kent State 
University, Kent.. 

26 April—Butler University Journalism 
Field Day, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

April (no date)—North Central Michi- 
gan Interscholastic Press Association. Meet- 
ing at Central Michigan College, Mount 
Pleasant. 

1-2-3 May—Southern Interscholastic Press 
Association. Meeting at Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington. 

2 May—Georgia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. Meeting at University of Georgia, 
Athens. 

May (no date) — Central New York 
State School Press Association. Meeting 
at Utica College of Syracuse University, 
Utica. 

First Wednesday of each month—Elemen- 
tary Press Association of Chicago. Meeting 
in Room 753, Board of Education Building. 


on the 22nd and 23rd of February. 


Other recent meetings are: San Joaquin 
Valley Scholastic 
Fresno, Cal., State College, on November 


Press Association at 


3; The Cleveland Press Institute at Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio, on November 
7; Nebraska High School Press Associa. 
tion at the University of Nebraska, Lin. 
coln, on November 9-10; New Jersey Ele. 
mentary School Press Asosciation meeting 
on November 10; the High School News. 
paper Conference, College of Journalism, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, on No- 
vember 17; and the High School Editorial 
Conference, University of Vermont, Bur. 
lington, on November 17. 


Planning an Issue 
(Continued from Page 5) 


others. These pages should be crammed with 
news that is of interest to all. Be sure that 
every activity is covered and reported on 
promptly by some one with a lively interest 
in that activity. 


S O MUCH for a rough outline of what 
we are going to put in our issue. Bet. 
ter ideas may well come in, some proposed 
here may fall out—or through. We may 
have to add or, if our advertising volume 
isn’t adequate, we may have to subtract. But 
reduced to a few single words, here are the 
basic elements we have tried to incorporate: 


AUTHORITY—We have gone to reli- 
able sources for our facts. We will 
check and double check every word that 
goes into the book for accuracy and 
reliability. 

TIMELINESS—If something is timely 
it means it is being talked about and is 
already in people’s minds. When read- 
ers are in the mood to be interested 
they don’t have to be sold. They are 
receptive to and looking for what you 
are giving them. 


BALANCE—Weigh your material. It 
shouldn’t be all cake, nor should it be 
all meat and potatoes. It should have 
some of each course like a well-balanced 


meal. 


As I warned you when I started, I haven't 
given you anything startling. I haven't di 
rected you to a magic touch-stone. I have 
tried to stick to those two basic fundamen 
tals—good taste and plain horse sense. 
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New Text on Yearbooks 


Practical Yearbook Procedure, by Benja- 
min Allnutt, Director of Publications, Be- 
thesda-Chevy Chase, Maryland, is, in fact, 
not only a textbook, but indeed an excellent 
one which tells the How? the What? and 
the Why? Moreover, it is set up and printed 
in a most attractive format. 

Few are better fitted than Mr. Allnutt 
to do a job of this kind. His own year- 
books have been complete, correct, and up 
to the minute in timeliness. Year after 
year, 1 he Pinetree has earned All American 
and Medalist ratings. 

The volume is handsomely bound. That 
is what first strikes the reader. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, not only with what should 
be done but also with what it is very bad to 
do. In the simplest of language, aided and 
abetted by sketches, drawings, and an ex- 
cellent type, he deals thoroughly with every 
detail of publication of the modern year- 


book. 


The book is divided into ten concise chap- 
ters and a glossary. Chapter headings are 
as follows: The Function of the Yearbook, 
Planning the Yearbook, Planning the Bud- 
get, Planning the Theme, Planning the Con- 
tent, Preparing the Dummy, Preparing the 
Copy, Preparing the Photographs, Correct- 
ing Before Publication, and Managing the 
Staff. In these chapters, the author explains 
just what “running” headings are, illustrates 
them, and tells their value; he points out 
strongly the need for copy, and shows by 
vivid examples what good copy is and what 
it does for a book; he shows why margins 
must be equal and how to get them that 
way; he explains the captioning and identifi- 
cation of photographs; his illustrative mate- 
tial on classroom work and sports is out- 
standing. Advisers and editors will be sur- 
prised at what he has to say about themes 
and how to carry them through the book; 
it seems very simple. 

There have been many letters and tele- 
phone calls received by the CSPA offices 
asking for direction and guidance, inquir- 
ing for titles of textbooks. Up to now 
there have been few sources for information 
but with Mr. Allnutt’s book, it should be 
a rare staff that could go wrong. Moreover, 
although Mr. Allnutt has no more connec- 
tion with CSPA than any other adviser, he 
has in every detail upheld the techniques 
and recommendations of this organization. 
No CSPA judge has ever advised a staff to 
do otherwise than Mr. Allnutt now does, 
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With Scholastic Magazines 


Dr. C. Etwoop Drake 


has been appointed associate director of the 
field service division of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. When a student in the Whitman, 
Mass., High School, he was editor of the 
school magazine and active in the South- 
eastern Massachusetts League of School 
Publications during its formative years. He 
was a contemporary among the students of 
the Director of the CSPA who, as a Fac- 
ulty Adviser of the Abington, Mass., High 
School magazine, was instrumental in found- 
ing the League in 1921. 

Dr. Drake, a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and of Teachers College of Columbia 
University, has been assistant principal of 
the Newton, Mass., High School and di- 
rector of the Newton Junior College. 


much more plainly than a judge, and with 
elaborate illustrations and guiding materials 
and directions. 

The one drawback, if there is even one, 
is the cost of the book: five dollars to year- 
book staffs, colleges, and libraries. We ven- 
ture to advise, however, that no staff can 
afford to be without the book, and, perhaps 
by following its wise and modern advice, 
will succeed in not only producing a Med- 
alist or All American book, but in saving 
several times that initial outlay of the cost 
of the book. 

PRACTICAL YEARBOOK PROCE- 
DURE, by Benjamin W. Allnutt: H. G. 
Roebuck and Son, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
$5.00. 


Elite Type, Simplicity 
Help Mimeo Papers 


By ROBERT A. STEFFES, Journal- 
ism Department, Bowling Green, O., 
State University 


Mimeographed school papers pose more 
technical problems than many printed pa- 
pers, because the mechanics of typesetting in 
the latter are often left up to the discre- 
tion of the printer. 

The better papers have standardized on 
certain principles, foremost of which in- 
cludes the use of elite typewriter type, a two- 
column format, and technically good dupli- 
cating. 

A three-column format presents a difficult 
problem in aligning right-hand margins . . 
and such alignment is nearly universal in 
good papers. When a pica typewriter is used, 
the wide spacing often needed in a short 
column is grotesque. 

Elite typewriters are to be preferred for 
two reasons. They permit more spaces in 
the line (with less justification problems), 
and make it easier to get a sharply-cut sten- 
cil. The small letter is able to penetrate the 
surface with greater ease, thus even a weak- 
wristed typist will be more successful than 
she will be with pica type. 

Simplicity is the keynote of good dupli- 
cated papers. No space is wasted on use- 
less decoration, and drawings are kept small 
and within borders or boxes. While letter- 
ing guides are used for headlines on most 
papers, capital letters on the typewriter form 
a satisfactory heading for small stories. The 
mechanical neatness of an all-cap typewrit- 
ten headline is often to be preferred over 
one which is carelessly hand-lettered. 


Most faulty mimeographing can be traced 
to a stencil which isn’t cut completely 
through. Only a portion of the letter pene- 
trates. This is often due to a weak touch, 
but is sometimes due to the typewriter itself, 
which may have a light stroke. In this case, 
the typist must consciously hit the keys 
harder. The only satisfactory way to in- 
spect a stencil after cutting is to hold it 
against a bright light. If properly cut, the 
letters will appear crisp and clean. The ink 
cannot pass through any portion which does 
not transmit light readily. 

Most good mimeographed papers avoid 
“cheap” stencils . . which irritate the typist 


and lower reproduction quality. 
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Miss Mary V. Carroll, 
PSPA President, Dies 
Miss Mary V. Carroll, president of the 


Pennsylvania School Press Association; mem- 
ber of the Chester High School faculty 
where she was adviser to the school Paper, 
the Welcome, and yearbook, the Annual; 
and one of the most popular teachers of the 
school where she taught for 23 years, died 
Saturday, November 17, at her home, the 
Manor, Chichester Road, Boothwyn. 

Miss Carroll had been in poor health for 
some time but was seriously ill only a week. 
She collapsed at school just one week before 
her death and died in a coma into which 
she sank after being taken to her home 
from school. 

Miss Carroll, who lived most of her life 
in Delaware County, graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1928 with a 
major in English. Later she studied at Cor- 
nell University and received her master’s de- 
gree in 1941 from the University of Mich- 
igan. 

Miss Carroll entered the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association work while study- 
ing journalism for school advisers. She was 
elected to the Executive Board of PSPA and 
became known throughout the state by her 
work with the press association and school 
publications. 

She served PSPA every year but one since 
1938; she was bulletin chairman, news edi- 
tor, contest director, and officer. After two 
terms as vice-president, Miss Carroll was 
named president at the Allentown conven- 
tion last year. This year her illness pre- 
vented her conducting the PSPA convention 
at Reading. 

The Chester high school paper and year- 
book won many top awards in scholastic 
competitions in the state and eastern sec- 
tion of the nation, and student writers for 
these publications also took many top hon- 
ors under Miss Carroll’s advisership. 

In 1946, she was appointed to a state- 
wide committee to study and make recom- 
mendations to the executive council of the 
Pennsylvania State Education association 
with reference to the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, official magazine of PSEA. 

An active member of Alpha Xi Delta, 
national sorority, Miss Carroll served as con- 
tributing editor and later alumnae editor of 
the fraternity’s national publication, The 
Alpha Xi Delta. 

In March, 1951, Miss Carroll received a 
citation from Temple University for her 
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outstanding leadership in school press work. 
She was nominated for this honor by her 
colleagues in school journalism. 


In adidtion to her press work, she was a 
member of Pi Lambda Theta, national hon- 
orary education fraternity for women, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Chapter. She was also 
an active member of the Chester Teachers’ 


Association, the PSEA, and the NEA. 


Chester schools were closed Wednesday 
morning, November 19 in honor of Miss 
Carroll’s long service to the city. 


Little Sneezer 
(Continued from Page 10) 


and unbeaten skein. Bean’s jaw hardened 

into a grim line and he vowed to bring Lit- 

tle Sneezer to justice if it was the last thing 

he did — before going to bed. ‘ 

4. NOW THE PIECE OF DETECTION 
THAT LEADS TO THE DISCOV- 
ERY OF THE RAT. 


Little Sneezer knew of Bean’s determina- 
tion and took a precaution to throw him 
off the trail. He drove to Corkscrew Traf- 
fic Circle and turned off. No less than sev- 
enty-two roads branched off from this circle. 
It was inconceivable Bean should take the 
proper one. 

Several hours later the great Bean stood 
at the traffic circle surrounded by awestruck 
police greats. They had no trouble in fol- 
lowing the trail up to this point, but now 
how could they know which road he had 
taken from here? 


Bean stood in deep thought. His brow 
screwed up in fierce concentration. He 
thought harder and harder and harder and 
harder. “Ughh,” he said. Then his face 
lit up. Before the admiring eyes of the other 
policemen he pointed at one of the roads. 
They started forward, but then he pointed 
at another, then another, then another, his 
lips moving frantically in calculation. He 
was murmuring, “Eeny meeny tipsy teeny, 
loo la lumberini, ochee pochee lumberochee, 
om pom blowed, take this road!” It wasn’t 
scientific, but it worked! 

5. NOW WE GET THE GOOD GUY 
IN DANGER. 


Little Sneezer sat surrounded by his hench- 
men in their hideout in the slums. It was 
the toughest neighborhood in the country. 
The American Casbah. No policemen dared 
enter. Sneezer’s hideout was situated in the 


sub-cellar of a deserted tenement. It was 


the dankest, darkest, most horrible spot in 
the dankest, darkest, most horrible section 


of the dank, dark, horrible city. 


Sneezer was the first to speak. “Gee, it’s 
dark and dank down here,” he said. The 
conversation was interrupted by a splintering 
crash as Celery Bean crashed his way 
through the door. He strode into their 
midst smirking, “So I’ve got you and your 
Boy, oh boy! | 


only wish I hadn’t left my gun, handcuffs, 


mob trapped, eh, Sneezer? 


and blackjack home on the dresser. The 
rest of those dumb coppers took the wrong 
road. They haven’t the slightest idea where 
you are. They ain’t smart like me. Stand 
away from that phone, Sneezer. I’m calling 
the police.” 

“Drop that receiver, copper!” snarled 
Sneezer. 

“You can’t scare me!” roared Bean as he 
dialed. The silence was broken only by the 
rhythmic rise and fall of lead pipes on 
Bean’s head. 


6. TRYING TO SAVE THE GOOD 
GUY NOW. 

“This is your end, copper,” sneered Sneez- 
er, and it seemed he spoke the truth. Bean 
stood in a rowboat, about his neck a hang. 
man’s noose attached to a branch overhang. 
ing the water. His clothes were drenched 
with gasoline. “Let him have it, boys,” said 
the Little Sneezer, “and let’s get out of 
here.” 

At this command, one mobster forced a 
pint of cyanide down Bean’s throat, another 
set fire to the gasoline-soaked body, and the 
rowboat was yanked from under his feet. It 
was thus the mobsters left him. However, 
they didn’t count on Celery’s amazing luck. 
For no sooner had they left him, when the 
rope broke and plunged him into the river 
extinguishing the flames. He swallowed % 
much water that he threw up the cyanide. 


It was a shame he couldn’t swim. 
7. SURPRISE ENDINGS ARE USED, 
TOO. THE RAT MUST DIE. 


But fate caught up with Little Sneezer. 
As he headed toward Miami in his private 
train (which incidentally was cut out of an 


enormous catseye ruby), with the beautiful 


young movie star he had taken for his wife, 
he died of overeating. The cop that filled 
out the death report said philosophically, 


“I think that I shall never see a poem # 
lovely as a tree.” It was poetic justice. 


8. THIS LAST PART IS KNOWN AS 
THE ANTICLIMAX. 
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Journalistic License 


(Continued from Page 2) 


OW WE come to the last and first 

term in our title, and ask how far 
"Journalistic License” should go. This nice 
expression, “Journalistic License,” recalling 
“Poetic license,” was suggested by your 
chairman. When the subject of this talk 
was first suggested it read something like: 
“To What Extent is Deviation from Eng- 
lish Rules Permissable in News and Feature 
Writing?” 
somebody thought a professor would talk. I 


Apparently that was the way 


was informed later that I was really meant 
to talk about “journalistic license.” 


When you have a choice between some- 
thing that sounds big and something that 
says what you really mean, there’s no ques- 
tion which you choose—in this case you 
choose “journalistic license.” According to 
the “New English Dictionary,” the parallel 
expression “poetic license” goes at least as 
far back as the year 1530, and meant “devi- 
ation from recognized form or rule, indulged 
in by a writer or artist for the sake of ef- 
fect.” So this is an artistic as well as a 
grammatical matter. 


But let’s get back quickly from 1530, 
down to the here and now, and to the 
language of school newspapers, which I 
would like your opinion on. 

Here’s a piece from a Virginia school 
‘newspaper. It has the caption “Orchids to 
the Orators” and starts like this: 


It was with keen anticipation that 
John Marshall’s students filed into the 


auditorium, Tuesday two weeks ago. 


They were eager to hear what four 
youthful students had to say on a dif- 
ficult subject, the Constitution of the 
United States. As the orators gave their 
excellently prepared speeches, so en- 
thralled were the listeners that one 
might have heard a pin drop. 


How does that sound to you? Does it 
sound like good “correct” writing? . . . 


Here is another, under the head “Intro- 
ducing—King Baseball.” It starts this way: 
Well, Marshallites, King Baseball is 
sitting on his throne again, and the 
John Marshall Nine has already begun 


its slate of games with success. 


You know, it’s nothing unusual to 
find the stands packed and jammed at 
a basketball or football game, but for 


some 


strange, unknown reason, the 


January, 1952 


stands are never filled at a high school 
baseball game. 


Why is this true? 


Couldn’t be because the games aren’t 
exciting. Must be because the students 
just don’t care! 


How does that strike you? Is it good 
English? .. . 


I imagine most of you would say that 
each is right in its place, and I would 
agree. But what is the place of each? 

Where would you put the first on “Or- 
chids to the Orators?” On the front page? 
Among the editorials? In a column? . . . 


Where would you put the second, “In- 
troducing King Baseball”—on the front 
page, among the editorials, in a column, or 
on the sports page? .. . 

Well, both were in the editorials. 

How do you feel about them now? .... 


O MY TASTE the second is better 
because it is more economical and 


more consistent within itself. 


In the first one there is a conflict be- 
tween the breezy tone of “Orchids to the 
Orators” as a head, and mixture of formal 
and informal in “so enthralled were the 
listeners that one might have heard a pin 
drop.” 

While the second “Introducting—King 
Baseball” is a little obvious in its “Well, 
Marshallites” and 
sound like a good direct talk, as it is in- 


“You know,” it does 
tended to. I know teachers who would write 
“not a sentence” in red beside the state- 
ments, “Couldn’t be because the games aren’ t 
exciting. Must be because the students don’t 
care!” Teachers must write that, in case you 
didn’t know. But if you do know, and use 
it for effect, it’s all right. 

Here we see clearly that, whatever your 
taste or mine, there are at least two levels 
of good acceptable English for journalistic 
use. One is the semi-formal style of the 
first sample. The other is the informal and 
good colloquial style of the other. The first 
seems appropriate to a subject like an ora- 
torical contest, and the second to sports 
writing. In our established system of values, 
we value good oratory more highly than we 
do baseball. This does not mean we enjoy 
it more, but rather that it touches the 
more serious concerns of life—intelligence, 
communication, and statesmanship, con- 
trasted with a momentary excitement of a 
steal, double-play, or a diving catch that’s 
a combination of skill and luck. Appro- 


priateness is the main point in language, 
and if you violate it you run the risk of 
having your journalistic license revoked. 


What I have said about two acceptable 
levels of journalistic usage, the good semi- 
formal and the informal-colloquial, leaves 
tough questions. You can deviate either up 
or down. Where does the good semi-formal 
become too formal? And where do you 
draw the line between good informal- 
colloquial and vulgar and illiterate writing? 

Let’s get rid of the first in a hurry be- 
cause it is less troublesome. It becomes too 
formal when a student writes “He led me 
to the house about which we had been talk- 
ing,” when the normal way of saying it 
would be “He led me to the house we had 
been talking about.” 


Yes, you still find old-fashioned gram- 
mar books which say that you shouldn’t end 
a sentence with a preposition. All our best 
writers end sentences with prepositions. But 
they don’t overdo it, anymore than they 
overdo such other good devices as descrip- 
tion of past events in the present tense, or 
compound verbs, or hyphenated words, or 
exclamations, or incomplete sentences for 
emphasis. 


7 border line between good informal 


colloquial and the vulgar or the illit- 
erate is harder to draw because some homely 
vigorous expressions are continually working 
their way upward, while other once-accept- 
able expressions become trite or cheapened 
by faddish use. 

Anyone who says or writes, “Like I said, 
I was going to contact him irregardless” 
isn’t likely to get very far on a school news- 
paper, or among thoughtful people any- 
where. The speaker is a scrambled com- 
bination of gum-chewing clerk, traveling 
salesman who “contacts” people, and high 
sounding word-slinger who mixes up, “ir- 
respective” and “regardless.” 

He has little feeling for the rich store 
of words and the power of suggestions 
which millions of human beings have de- 
veloped in their constantly creative effort to 
communicate facts, ideas, and feelings to 
one another. Such power to communicate 
is man’s greatest gift—one which I compli- 
ment you on cultivating in your school 
newspapers—no longer the King’s English, 
but the American English of a people seek- 
ing democratic communication with one an- 
other rather than aristocratic exclusiveness 
at the one extreme on leveling downward 
to the lowest illiterate level at the other. 
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Biography of Yearbook 


(Continued from Page 3) 


business managers during the magazine 
drive, involving the use of production sheets, 
sales-analysis surveys, and progress charts, 
the following were requisite: 

1. a. From the office: mimeographed sub- 
scription blanks for the yearbook and au- 
thorization blanks for the patron-and-booster 
drive; receipt books for the latter. 

b. From the staff typists: photographer’s 
appointment cards for students and faculty; 
biographical data blanks for the seniors; and 
homeroom subscription lists, with columns to 
accommodate student signatures for refunds 
and receipt of the annual in June. 

2. a. From the business manager: check- 
lists of boosters and patrons; homeroom lists 
verifying receipt of yearbooks; photograph- 
er’s appointment list, with names of senior 
class, date and time of appointment, nota- 
tion whether kept or cancelled. 

b. From the chief photographer: record 
of photographic supplies and billings, and 
itemized account of material issued. Also, 
list of snapshots to be taken for specified 
pages, by whom, time, place, suggestions for 
posing and arrangement, by whom devel- 
oped, deadline, date approved. 

c. From the chief biographer: check-list 
of assignments to each biographer; dates re- 
ceived, returned, approved. 

d. From the chief tvpist: time sheet for 
after-school work by individual typists. 

e. From the chief lay-out editor, for the 
office: list of photographs to be taken by 
the professional photographer, date, time, 
place, suggested arrangement. 


ERSONALITY! 

quired? The answer to this question 
is important both to the molders of men 
and to the makers of books. 

In a yearbook, the vitalizing element is 
usually the theme, chosen at the outset and 
carried through the pages, like a controlling 
motive throughout a life. 

At the initial assembling of the 1951 
staff, the editor-in-chief, after welcoming his 


How may it be ac- 


co-workers, encouraged discussion of new 
ideas for the annual and asked for sug- 
gestions as to a theme, making note of these 
for the meeting of the lay-out staff. 
When the matter was finally thrashed out 
among the members of the latter group, 
the associate editors, and the editor-in-chief, 
it was decided to centralize the current issue 
around a theme appropriate to the title of 


Sixteen 


the annual, to youth, and to school life it- 
self: American Youth Hosteling. As the 
last paragraph in the “Travel Guide” in the 
completed Caravan eventually read: 


The similarity to our school life is evi- 
dent. Ours, too, is a friendly travel over 
a carefully mapped route. Our trips are 
worldwide. We stop at many hostels 
(grades) and meet many guides and 
houseparents (teachers). We carry our 
own (mental) equipment and travel un- 
der our own steam (brain power and in- 
dustry). We must get a “pass.” And, as 
one handbook says, “Hitchhiking is not 
allowed!” 


In the course of planning the dummy, the 
theme was kept constantly in mind, and the 
captions written as the pages were arranged. 
Without undue straining or artificiality, it 
was possible (and it was fun) to find suit- 
able titles, such as “Regional Directors,” 
“Trail Blazers,” “Junior Hostelers,” “Log- 
Book,” “Sports Rally,” “Knapsack Knick- 
nacks,” for the division pages; “Briefing,” 
“Budgeting,” “Drafting Plans,” “Calculat- 
ing Distance,” “Nature Study,” “Infirm- 
ary,” “Repairs,” for “Camp Life” (classroom 
pictures) ; “Recording Field Notes,” “Sketch- 
ing the Trip,” “Singing Around the Camp- 
fire,” and “Pedalling,” for clubs; “Goal to 
Go,” “Aiming High,” “Race to the Finish,” 
“Friendly Feuds,” for sports; 
“Campers’ Capers” and “Landmarks” for 


and and 
features. 

The artists were, of course, directed to 
adhere to the theme, also, in both division 
pages and cartoons. 


a completion of a tentative 
dummy, a meeting was arranged with 
the printer for the first general estimate of 
the cost, to be presented to the school board 
for approval. Included in this estimate was 
the expenditure for professional photogra- 
phy, since the photographer was one selected 
by the printer in order to guarantee good 
engravings. Both have worked in experi- 
enced conjunction on the various yearbooks 
put out by the local printing firm. 

Then came the selection of a cover from 
samples supplied by the printer. (The re- 
cent succession of annuals has been alter- 
nately green and white, in conformity with 
the school colors, but the grain and design 
have varied.) With the discovery of an at- 
tractive design that permitted the use of the 
school seal, the die for which had been made 
the previous year, the problem was easily 
solved. 


The rest was indeed routine, laborious and 
at times seemingly interminable: copy, and 
revision of copy, particularly of the 79 
senior biographies, which were all in verse 
form; art work, rejections and re-submis. 
sions; snapshots of varying quality, some to 
be reprinted; typing and proofreading. Curi- 
ously analogous to the human pattern, the 
routine details occupying the least space in 
the telling took the most space in the living, 


At last, in mid-April, the 1951 Caravan 


went to press. 


Corrections 


Through an error, the “First Place” line 
in the awards list in the November Reviep 
for the Printed Yearbooks in the Junior. 
Senior High School classification, was run 
in the wrong place. It should have appeared 
between the Bandersnatch and Memoirs, | 
The first four books listed were Medalis, } 
the rest in that column on page 12, Firs 
Place. To those who called our attention to 
To all 
who were incorrectly listed, we owe our 
apologies. 

Also, The Cardinal, Westwood, N. J, 
High School, a Medalist book in the 601. 
900 Printed Yearbook class, was placed 
above the classification line and in the 90. 
1500 class and listed as a Fourth Place pub 


lication. To the Adviser and members of 


this error, we express our thanks. 


the staff we apologize. 


The October issue of the Advisers Asso 
ciation Bulletin, incorrectly dated as May, 
1951, seems to have achieved instantaneous 
success with yearbook Advisers with “What 
Makes a Medalist Yearbook?” One wrote 
she wanted an extra copy to give to het 
yearbook printer! From a publisher himself 
came the request for forty copies for his 
We didn’t have that number » 
we authorized him to reproduce it. As 


salesmen. 


matter of fact, so many calls have come for 
extras that now we have one copy left on 


the shelf! 


Prof. George Starr Lasher, for many 
years Director of the School of Journalism 
at Ohio University, and a great friend of 


the school press, retired from that position 
on July 1, but retains his professorship. 
Prof. L. J. Hortin is the acting director # 
the present time. 
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HUMOR IN SCHOOL 
PAPERS 


SPORT WRITING FOR 
SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


New 


When is humor funny? When is it all wrong? 


This book makes it clear. Its author, Mr. Bryan 
Barker, is President of the CSPA Advisers Asso- 
ciation and Adviser to The Mercersburg Academy 


New 


What is wrong with your Sports Page? 
Can you correct it? 


This book will help. 


Not only is the author, Mr. Charles F. Troxell, 


News. Assistant Director of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, but . 


The humor in his newspaper represents the best we He is a long-time teacher of journalism in Philadel- 


have. He ought to know. phia, and a successful athletic coach . . . 


He ought to know. 


Cost to members of CSPA is thirty-five cents; to Cecio meade Cle diteiiie etiam 
non-members, fifty cents. In lots of ten or more, 
10 per cent discount. 


non-members, fifty cents. 10 per cent discount for 


lots of ten or more. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses (  _) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 20c (30c). Humor in School Papers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 


Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 


School Newspaper Fundamentals, 35¢ (50c). School Magazine Fundamentals (Revision available Jan. 1, 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 1952). 


Primer for Duplicated Publications (Revision available Jan. 
1, 1952). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 


CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 


CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per year), 
$5.00 (including Federal Tax). 


Critical Analysis—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not to be confused with Contests or Con- 
test fees). 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





Advisers and Editors of Student Publications 


are Invited to Participate in the 


28th Annual Convention 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


to be held at 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


‘Broadening the Horizons of School Publications”’ 


OUTLINE CF THE PROGRAM 


(Speakers, Topics, Rooms, and Final Notices Wiil Be Given in the Program Issued at the Convention) 


THURSDAY, MARCH 13 


.M.-12 Noon—Late Registration—Low Library Rotunda 
M.—Opening Session—McMillin Theatre 


000A 
30 P. 
P.M.—Sectional Meetings 
P. 
P. 
P. 


M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 
M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 
M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 


he Evening hours are free 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14 


10:00 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 
11:00 A.M.—Advisers’ Association Meeting 

11:00 A.M.—Convention Picture—Low Library Steps 
11:30 A.M.—Luncheon Period Begins 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14 
2:45 P.M—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 
1:30 P.M.—Student Round Tables 
2:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9 

l: 
2:3 
3:3 
4:3 
4:3 
T 
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3:00-5:00 P.M. — Tea for Advisers as guests of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association — Men’s 
Faculty Club 

3:30 P.M.—Sectional Meetings 

4:30 P.M.—Feature Lecture—McMillin Theatre 

6:00 P.M.—Dinner—Delegates to National Council of Scholastic 
Press Associations—By Invitation, Men’s Faculty 


Club 


The Evening hours are free 


SATURDAY, MARCH 15 


9:15 A.M.—General Meeting—McMillin Theatre 

10:00-11:15 A.M.—Newspaper and Magazine Clinics 

10:15-11:00 A.M.-—Youth Forum, International Broadcast—Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Ballroom 

12:45 P.M.—Convention Luncheon—Grand Ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. Announcement of Special 
Awards, Noted Guests and Speakers, Convention 
Birthday Cake Ceremony 


The Convention Adjourns 


(The Major Part of the Yearbook “Short Course” will be repeated at the Convention) 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


BOX 11, LOW MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 








